CHAPTER XII.

THE  ENGLISH  PUBLIC  SCHOOL.

No survey of educational theories, however brief, would
be complete without some consideration of that form of
education which is most essentially English, and which is
regarded both by ourselves and by foreigners as a repre-
sentation on a small scale of our national life. It would
be impossible within these narrow limits to do anything
more than to touch on certain aspects of the subject It
will be enough to show how our 'public schools came
into being, what they were like at the time of the revival
of learning, the principal changes which they have under-
gone since, and, in conclusion, to consider whether they
can be accepted as the best type on which a compre-
hensive scheme of national secondary education should
be moulded. For this purpose no schools need be
mentioned except the three colleges of Winchester, Eton,
and Westminster. They have this in common, that they
have all arisen under the shadow of royal palaces.
William of Wykeham, in founding his magnificent college,
was only restoring to the royal city of Winchester a place
of education which had flourished there from time im-
memorial. The school was opened in 1393, seven years
after the opening of New College at Oxfoid. The two